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A Few Day s 2 Chriſtmas It, bearing 
that e 0 Pariſhioners, and 5 | 
Neighbours, „ great a Diſlike to the 
AF for regulating the Calendar, becauſe it chang- 
ed the Time for obſerving the Feſtivals, that th 
talked of omitting their Duty on the Feaſt of the 
Nativity on that Account, I thought it a 4 
of too much Conſequence to Relig gion not to take 
Netice M it from the Pulpit : Some of my Audi- 
ence, whoſe Judgment and Integrity I had ever 3 
found deſerving of the greateſt Regard, appro- 
ved my Endeavours lo put a Stop betimes to ſo 
dangerous a Miſtake. Finding afterwards, that 
the ſame Prejudices prevailed in other Parts of 
the Kingdom, and not preſuming to offer any 
_ to | the Public, eſpecially of ſuch a Nature, 

he Strength of my own Judgment, I ven- 
Fane to ſhew this Diſcourſe to ſome Perſons well 
known and greatly reſpected by the learned World : 
They encouraged me to print it. If it contributes 
to remove the Prejudices of People againſt the 
New Style, my — will be fully anfwered. 
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og a a e 
And God ſaid, Let there be Lights in the Firma: 14. 
men of. the Heaven, 0 divide the Day from. 
tbe Night : And let them be for. Signs, and 

for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years. 


JS 


I is ſcarce. poſſible to ſurvey the Works of God: 
1 the Frame of the World, the Nature and Diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral Parts, together with the 
Relation they bear to each other, without obſerving 
the wiſe Deſign and Contrivance of the Author, 
and the Fitneſs of them to anſwer the Ends he had 
in framing them. This is ſo obvious, I ſay, in ma- 
ny Inſtances, that it is ſcarce poſſible. to conſider 
them with Attention, and not ſee it: But here the 
facred Hiſtorian, at the ſame Time that he ſpeaks 
of God's framing the Lights in the Firmament of 
the Heaven, tells us for what Purpoſes they were 
deſigned, what Uſes they were to ſere, ſaying, 
Let them be to divide the Day from the Nigb: Let 
them be for Seaſons, for Days, and for Tears. 
We cannot doubt, but that the Stars are included” 
under the general Name of Lights in this Verſe; 
theſe appearing to us in the Abſence of the Sun 
from our Hemiſphere, and, by affording then ſome 
Portion of Light, diſtinguiſh the Day from the 
Night: But ſince, by the unconnected Mannet of 
expreſſing the ſeveral Particulars, and the Uſe of 
the Word Signs, in the Engliſb Tranſlation (by 
which is uſually meant the Conſtellations, throtigh- 
which the Sun and Moon ſeem to move in their 
Orbits) ſome may be led to think, that theſe Con- 
ſtellations are the Signs here intended; it is necef- 
fary to obſerye farther, that, though the Stars are. 
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not ; 


o great Lights, or Sun 
and Moon, are particularly meant; for the Hiſto- 
rian adds, God made tuo great Lights, the greater 
Light. to rule the. Day, the leſſer Light to rule the 
Night. That the Uſes of theſe are (eſpecially ſig- 
nifted appears from another Tranſlation out of the 
Hebrew, which keeps clear of the Ambiguity be- 
fore noted, and may be thus expreſſed: Let there 
be Lights in the Expanſe of Heaven, that they may 
be far Signs, or Tokens, both to diſtinguiſh the Seaſons, 
and to diſtinguiſh Days and Years, The Words im- 
ply: not only that they may, but ougli to be appli- 
ed to this Purpoſe; the Manner of Expreſſion de- 
noting ſome Degree of Obligation, by ſaying, Let 
them be for Sigus; let Man employ his Skill to a- 
dapt them to theſe Uſes, for the better Regulation 
epi Le. 5 
As I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak intelligibly to the 
 VUnlearned (for whom this is chiefly intended) I will 
deſignedly avoid taking: Notice, whether it is owing 
to the Sun's or the Earth's Motion, that the ſeveral 
Appearances! ariſe, which I ſhall have Occaſion to 
mention: For thoſe, who may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed capable of obſerying this Defect in the Diſ- 
cCourſe, do not want to be informed in that Particu- 
lar ; and thoſe, who are not, will be better pleaſed. 
A F ſhould enter as little as may be into Dif- . 
quiſitions of Philoſophy, when they expect to be 
inſtructed ſo far only as Religion is concerned in 
the preſent Subject. 2 yo T2369 
The Changes of the Weather, and Temperature 
of the Air, depend on a Multitude of Cauſes ; many 
of which are inſcrutable to us: Notwithſtanding 
which it may be truly ſaid, that the Sun, by its 
various Poſitions with Reſpect to the Earth, is the 


M Sunto Luminaria in expanſo Caeli,—ut ant in "OR cum 
Tempeſtatibus, tum Diebus et Annis. : Fun, & Trem. 
3 | imme- 


; 71 N 


imindälbte, vhifotin, whticial Cage 6f te Salbung 
of the Lear; ſince, if other Cauſes did not inter- 


fere with the Operation of this; we should feel 4 
ou Incttaſe of Heat from the- iddle of Wim⸗ 
to the Midſt of Summet, in the a che Manner 


— we expect it from the Riſing un till it 
arrives to its greateſt Height at 9050 rom tat 
Time its Heat would deereaſe by the Rhe ow Be- 
grees. The Sun acts uniformly, . — 0- 
ſition, and * not its Diſtante, with Refj 

Tis Poſition is gradually + changing fi bas 8 00 
of the Lear to the other, the Sun riſes from its 
loweſt State of Depreſſion in Winter, to 52 hi oh 
eſt Elevation in — by very flow Pk 

and then deſcending to the baue Pofition 0 the the 
Seaſons changing by the fame Gradation. 


Je is well known, to the Lad in Aude be 
Sun is nearer to the Earth in Winter than in gumnür. 

+ The Alteration of the Sun's Heighth, with Reſpect tb 
may be known by the Lengths of Shadows, which, at the Ri ; 
fing and Settin 57 the Sun, are of conſiderable en 125 
obſerve the düfte rent Heighths of the Sun on the oppoſite Seaſons 
of Summer and Winter, the Le of Shadows or 5 be ob- 
ſerved on the fame Hour of the „on the os T 

When the Sun is low, its Rays, more in 17 
as from 4 Center, fall on us more obliquely ; A 
fewer in Number fall within the ſame Space, as may be proved 
from the Length of Shadows. As the Sun riſes towards its 
greateſt Heig hth at Noon, the Shadows ſhorten, and become 
more diftinet by the greater Number of Rays, that fall on and 
around the Bodies that caſt them. 

That che greater Heat of the Sun is canſed by the 
Number.of Rays that fall within the ſame Space, may 
ved from the common Experiment of a Burning-Glaſs ; ach 
by its Shape (being thick in the Middle and thinner towards the 
Sides) colles all the Rays that fall on its Surface to a Point, 
at a ſmall Diſtince from it, called its Focus: If, therefore, 
all the Rays that fall on its Surface, collected into à Point, 
ſet Fire to Combuſtibles, the ſame Rays, ſpreading over 4 
Plane half as big as the Glaſs, would warm with double the 
| and that they would on a Plane 9 to the wines Surflce; 

o on. 


\ Tk 


. Beſides: this annual Change in the Sun's: Poſiti 
(from whence ariſes the Diſtinction of the Seaſons) 
there is a daily Motion, which produces the Chan- 


. 


ges of Day and Night, performed in the Space of 


twenty-four Hours. This is the moſt common and 
natural Meaſure of Time by ſmaller Portions, and 
needs no Explanation ; but the Meaſure of a Year, 
not being ſo diſtinctly marked out by any obvious 
natural Limits, will require more to be ſaid upon it. 
From what has been ſaid, then, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that, from the Poſition of the Sun with 
Reſpect to the Earth, and Motions of one or other 


of them, the Almighty Creator has, ſo diſpoſed. 


them, that we find, two different Effects to ariſe. 
from that Diſpoſition; that is, from one diurnal 
Revolution ariſes the Diſtinction of Day and Night; 
and from one annual Revolution ariſes the Diſtinc- 
tion of the four Seaſons of the Lear: By the for- 
mer, God determines Man to the agreeable Viciſ- 


firudes of Reſt and Labour; by the latter, he in- 


ſtructs him how to meaſure Time by larger Por- 
tions, and. to. count, by Years, the Duration of 
Time paſt, or Time to come. For + © Nothing 
can ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, 
but what divides the whole Length of its Dura- 
tion into apparently equal Portions, by conftant- 
ly repeated Periods.“ And it is as obvious, that, 


- 


+..conſtant, regular, and univerfally obſervable by all 


TY Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another) 


have been, with Reaſon, made Uſe of for the 


From the Motions of the Sun, as original Meaſures, are 


conſtituted, for our Uſe, two moſt ſignal, univerſal, natural, 
diſtinct, tible Meaſures of Time, which are as Standards 


for us Mortals to meaſure our Time by; and theſe are the 
Day and the Year. Dr. Holder on Time, p. 24. | 
f Locke, B. II. 5 18, 19, 20. 
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Ln | : 4e Mea- 


* The diurnal and arinual Revolutions of the Sun 
„(as having been, from the Beginning of Nature, 


! oe oa Se 


1 1 | 
« Meaſure of Duration; and the Reaſon of it iss 
« becauſe there are certain Periods in its Motion, 
« which ſerve as ſo many ſenſible Marks, very ob- 
« vious to diſtinguiſn the Portions of Time.ꝰꝰ? 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe Marks are four; 
two of them are the Times of equal Day and 
Night, on the oppoſite Seaſons of Spring and Au- 
tumn, called the Equinoxes; the third is the Win- 
ter Solſtice, or the ſhorteſt Day of the whole Lear; 
the fourth is called the Summer Sanni or che 
longeſt Day in that Seaſon. 10f12212ith 
It is * impoſſible for any common Obſerver" t to 
find theſe out with any Degree of Exactneſs, for 
Reaſons which I need not mention. The Learned 
do it not without ſome Difficulty: However, by 
frequent Obfervations, and preparatory Knowledge 
improved by Experience, it may be done. "The 
Uſe to be made of them is this: 
Aſtronomers obſerve the Inkeot;; when the Saks 
departs from one of theſe Cardinal Points (called ſo 
by Way of Diſtinction) and count how much Time 
it takes up in making one entire Revolution, in ita 
annual Courſe, before it returns. to the lame Point 


ul IA. f 3 21. 4 
* 17 you fix mods. upon an even mp 3 plane, a 
ſtraight Wire, two or three Inches long, and draw a ſtrai 0 
Lis along the Shadow at Twelve o Clock, and mark wi 
Needle the exact Length of the Shadow in that Line, as — 
as you can do it diſtinctly when the Sun ſhines, from one End 
of the Year to the other, you may find, pretty nearly, the Car 
dinal Points of the Seaſons. For, when the Shadow is ſhorteſt 
in Summer, it is the Summer Solſtice ; when longeſt in Wi _ 
it is the Winter Solſtice. When the Shadow, ſhortening, comes: 
nearly to the middle Point between both, it is the vernal Equi- 
nox; when the Shadow, | -/engthening, comes nearly to the 
ſame middle Point, it is che autumnal Equinox. As the Sun 
riſes from its loweſt Depreſſion in Winter, to its higheſt Eleva- 
tion in Summer, by very ſlow Degrees, it is not poſſible, by 
this Means, with Exactneſs, to thine Points; but you may 
do it ſufficiently to ſhew the Nature and Deſign of the Points, 
and Uſe of them in 1 ths I N | 
| again,” _ 


N 10 
again. This Space of Time is called à Solar Tear. 
Its Length has been computed by different Aﬀrg: 
ht ie, moſt. of them differing ſome'few Secbnd 
one from the other: But, by later Improvements, 
and better Inſtruments, the Difference between them 
V Qvery inconſiderable: It is ſo trifling chat no In- 
| me can ariſe from it. 

Such nice and elaborate Obſervations; and exat᷑t 
Calculations (for * in Truth, they are) would be 
to little Purpoſe, if they ſerved ler nothing but 
Di.iüiſputation or Amuſement: S0 far from that, we 

find them of great Uſe for common Life, ſerving 
to adjuſt the Tear, which is the ordinary Meaſure 
of Time, and which is of the utmoſt Importance to 
civil Life. Let ſo great was the Difficulty of doing 
this with Exactneſs, that, until the * Days of Ju- 
bigs Cæſar (at which Time the Julian Calendar, or 
Old Style was compoſed and brought into Uſe) 
the Methods of con Time were very con- 
eee and f ill adapted to the 
Purpoſ y were deſigned for- The Calendar 
was framed then ſo as to anſwer * nearly to 
the f preciſe Meaſure of one annual Revolution of 
the wall __ lun ſince been 1 to een e 


. e 


* * Fety- deut Ban before Chrift'was bead ; 
+. The exact Length of Years, that ſeveral Nations coiinted 
by, are hard to be known, they differing very much from one 
another, and I think I may ſay, all o them from the preciſe 
CE ee nib tity fry 
Þ y is no ot Part ear, y 
neither to — the Vear, ſo much as by Units: 
And, from theſe differing Properties of Day and Year, ariſe 
— no in carrying on and reconciling the Supputations of 
— 4 eſpecially-in long Meaſures: Although it muſt be con- 
that, for volgart Uſe, where is no Need of, or R | 
to, exact Calculation, we have no better Meaſure of a ingle 
Year, than the Day, and the artificial Solar Month, conſiſtin 
of even Days; becauſe the Succeſſion of Days is ſo viſible, a | 
ſo eaſily — that by theſe we may keep as good an Ac. 
count of the Year, as is needful for our common * 
— 8 ut, 


1 


ſendar, and the Length of a true Solar Year, or 
one entire Revolution of the Sun in its Orbit, from 


one Cardinal Point to the ſame again, was eleven 


Minutes and a few Seconds of Time. So ſmall a 
Diſproportion, in the Courſe of a Man's Li 

makes but an inconfiderable Difference, in the 
Whole, from the true Meaſure of ſo many Years ; 


but, when continually repeated for fifreen Hundred 


or two Thouſand Tears together, it amounts to a 
conſiderable Space of Time; firft to Hours, then 
to Days and Weeks. This Error, often repeated, 


gave Occaſion to the late Reformation of the Ca- 


jendar, which is rags. gras by the Name of the 
New Style. © 


That you may be ſenſible how this Difference . 
ariſes, Re: what Effect it muſt have on Computa- 


tion by Years, I wilt endeavour. to illuſtrate it 

an Example, comparing it with the Motion of a 
Clock, together with the Shadow on a Sun-Dial; 
| which are the common Inſtruments of meaſuring 
Time, by lefſer Portions, for the ordinary Conve- 
niency of Life. As it is the uſual Method to cor- 
rect the Variations of a Clock by comparing it with 
a Sun-Dial, ſo the only fure Means we have of ad- 
juſting the Meaſure of a Year is, by com 

and adjuſting the Calendar by the annual Revolu- 
tions of the Sun. 

To ſhew the Propriety of this Compariſon, ai 
fully explain my Meaning, let us ſuppoſe a Clock 
to be ſo adjuſted in its Motions to the true Mea- 
ſure of TI as deſcribed on the Sun-Dial by che 


But, eee e Hate Ages of Yours by even Do 
our Computation will be perplexed ; for the Year (without Re- 
gard to Days) ends, and is terminated, with an odd Day, and 
odd 1 and odd Minutes, and odd ſecond Minutes, if we 
4 o farther; ſo that it cannot be meaſured by any even Num- 

of — or Hours, or Minutes. Dr. Holder, p. 28. 


The Difference between the Length of that Ca 


Sha- 
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Shadow, that it varies from it one Minute in the 
Space of twenty-four Hours, which is equal to one 
_ diurnal Revolution. This ſmall Variation, uncor-, 


rected for ſixty Days together, ſuppoſing it uni- 


form, will cauſe the Clock to differ a whole Hour 
_ the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun in that 
Space of Time. If it be ſtill ſuffered to go on 
without Alteration, in the ſame Number of Days, 
it will loſe another Hour; and, in ſix Times ſixty; 
Days, or about one Lear, when the Shadow on the, 
Sun-Dial points to the Hour of Twelve at Noon, 
the Index of the Clock will point at Six in the 
Morning d ene ey 
Eleven Minutes and a few Seconds are, nearly, 


the hundred and thirtieth Part of one Day, as one 


Minute is the ſixtieth Part of one Hour: The 
Meaſure of a Year, according to the Old Style, 
being about ſo many Minutes longer than a Solar 
Year meaſured by one Revolution of the Sun: 
For the ſame Reaſon that a Clock, which loſes one 
Minute in a Day, will loſe one whole Hour in ſix- 

ty Days, and ſtrike Eleven when it ſhould ſtrike 
Twelve, the Calendar that is too long by about 
eleven Minutes, will, in the Space of about; one 
Hundred and thirty Years, loſe one whole Day, 
or differ ſo much from the Courſe of the Sun: If 


ſuffered to go on, uncorrected, it will continue va- 


rying in the ſame Proportion, and after the ſame 
Manner that a Clock would do from the Dial. 

To make my Meaning ſtill more elearly under- 
ſtood, we may obſerve, that the Cardinal Points 
of the Solar Vear were diſtinguiſned in the old 
Calendar, by four remarkable Holidays: The 
ſhorteſt. Day, or Winter Solſtice, by Chriſtmas 5 


the vernal Equinox, or Time of equal Day and 
Night in Spring, by Lady-Day, or Annunciation; 


the longeſt Day, or Summer Solſtice, by John the 


Baptiſt's; and the autumnal Equinox, or Time of. 


equal 


131 
equal Day and Night in Autumn, by St. Michaels 
and All Angels. We may ſuppoſe they were ſo 
fired to denote the true Cardinal Points of the So- 
lar Tear, as nearly as their Skill in Aſtronomy ena- 
bled them to do it at the Time of the Inſtitution of 
theſe Holidays. Theſe Days have been moving 
back ward, together with the Calendar, at the Rate 
of about one whole Day in every Courſe of about 
one Hundred and thirty Years, from the true Car- 

dinal Points, or Time of the Solar Year, whereon 
they were at firſt fixed, which amounted to about 
ten Days in thirteen Hundret Years; and, if the 
late Alteration had not been made, Cbriſimas- Day, 

the old Calendar, would, in Proceſs of Time, 
have been kept at the Time of equal Day and 
Night in Spring, inſtead of the ſhorteſt Day of the 
Year ; and, at laſt, on the longeſt Day in Summer. 

This Variation of the Calendar from the Courſe 
of the Sun is ſo flow and gradual, that it muſt be 
imperceptible to a common Obſerver ; but we. 
muſt not conclude from thence, that it is not truly 
ſo : The Truth of it is not grounded' on Conjecture, 
but on Fact and Obſervation. 

That it may appear credible to the Unlearned, 4 
let us reflect xd the gradual Change of the Seaſons 
by Increaſe or Decreaſe of the Lengths of Days and 
Nights: The Alteration is not ſenſible to us before 
it is come to be conſiderable ; or, to mention In- 
ſtances ſtill more within our Obſervation, if we 
watch the Motion of the Shadow on the Sun-Dial, 
or Growing of a Plant, with ever ſo much Atten- 
tion, we cannot diſcern any Motion in one, or any 
Increaſe in the other: Yet, if we take a View of 
either after a conſiderable Interval of Time, and 


compare the different Situation of one, or the Bulle 


of the other, we ſhall find that the Shadow has 
been continually moving forward, though by flow 


Pegroes 1 ; and that the Size of the Plant has been 
2 | increaſe 


1141 | 
A Day by. Day, though im percepribly to 
the Eye that watches it. 

. though this Error in the Calendar was im- 
A . to every common Obſerver, it has 
n — ong taken Notice of by the Learned in our 
own * and a Reformation of it wiſhed, and 
even ſollicited for, above four Hundred and fifty 
Years ago: It was complained of then as a Grie- 
Dance, intolerable to every wiſe Man, and bateful to 

every Aſtronomer. It — been increaſing ever ſince 
that Time, and every other Writer T, who has had 
Occafion to mention it, expreſſes his Diſlike. 

The + Rule for finding Eaſter, in the old Calen- 
dar, was ſo falſe, in Conſe equence of this Error, and 
ſo contradictory to the primitive Rule, that ſome 
conſcientious Miniſters gave it as a Reaſon for re- 
fuſing to ſubſcribe to the Book of Common Prayer. 


Almoſt all the other Nations of Europe did alter it || | 


above one Hundred and fifty Years ſince. In ſhort, 
the Error was notorious, and called aloud for Re- 
formation: But, as the Objections to it are made 
oy the Unlearned, who are not acquainted with the 
eaſon why it was wanted, or elſe by Perſons, 
who, through a miſguided Zeal, pay a ſuperſtitious 
Regard-to Days, they deſerve to be conſidered. I 
roceed therefore to anſwer ſuch Objections as 
ve been commonly made to the Alteration, par- 
ticularly with Reſpect to the Feſtivals of the 
Church, conſequent to the Change of the Calendar. 
The Objection made to the late Alteration, 
s grounded on the Novelty of it, becauſe it differs a 


'® In the Year 1267, by Roger Bacon. see Dr. Friend's 

Hiſt. of Phyſ. Vol. II. p. 238, and Appendix. 

+ Dr. Holder, p. 68. As we are not now governed by the 

i * 7 in computing our moveable Feaſts, it hath cauſed 
larity in our Calendar, and wants to be reformed. 

we 12 2 on the Rules. | 
4 Wheatley, 16, 4 2 
I Ia the Year 1582. | 
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litle from that which was before in Uſe, is very 
nifling and inſignificant, and 9 7 with equal Force 
of Argument, be urged againſt all Improvements. 
in Learning, and every Reformation of bad Laws, 
or of bad Habits and Cuſtoms. | | Theſe do not ſo 
much as pretend to ſupport their Objectian with 
Reaſons ; therefore, ought rather ta be compelled 
by Authority, than perſuaded by Arguments, to 
ly with what is in itſelf right and uſeful. 
The Authority, by which this Alteration: was 
made, i is the ſupreme Legiſlature of this Kingdom 
the unanimous Concurrence of the Three States, 
from whom all new. Laws muſt derive their Force 
and Obligation. We are bound to obey. Laws 
made by — not only for Wrath, but alſo for 
Conſcience Sake, as the Apoſtle tells us in a moſt 
plain and emphatical Manner: * Let every Soul be 
July ſect to the bigher Powers: For there is no Power 
but of God : The Poxwers that be are ordained of Gad. 
 Whoſoever, therefore, refiſteth the Power, refifteth 
the Ordinance of God; and they that ræſiſt ſhall receive 
to themſelves Damnation. — M herefore ye muſt needs be 
ſubjeft, nat only for Wrath (to avoid the Puniſhment 
inflicted by Law) but alſo for Conſcience Sake ; God 
requiring from us an Obedience to all the legal In- 
ſtitutions of the Civil Magiſtrate. This is eſpecial» 
ly the Doctrine of the eſtabliſhed Church, which! 1t 
inculcates in its Offices, enforces in its Articles and 
Homilies, and recommends. in all its Injunctions; 
without it all Government is precarious; the Eſta- 
bliſhmeat of Societies and Communities for the Im · 
provement of Civil Life, and Preſervation of Pro- 
perty, is impoſſible; and it ought, upon this Oe: 
caſion, to be inſiſted on, in ** of a en 
and _ Law. | | 


* Rom. 2 ; | 
TY The 
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The ſame Regulation was made (as I have ob. 
ſerved already) in almoſt all the other Kingdoms of 
Europe about the Middle of Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, when the Reformation of Religion here was 
but juſt made, and ſcarce had acquired a firm Set- 
tlement. The Calendar was then known to be 
faulty, and to want ſome Regulation; but, from 
Reaſons of Prudence and Policy, it was thought 
adviſeable to defer it to a more convenient Time, 
and rather ſuffer the Evil of an incorrect Calendar, 
than run the Hazard of incurring a greater by in- 
troducing it then. The Errors of Popery were at 
that Time ſcarce abandoned; the Belief of the 
Pope's Infallibility was almoſt general, and was 
maintained with Reſolution by many; ſo was alſo 
his Authority over Princes and their Subjects. If 
the Correction of the Calendar had been then intro- 
duced here, When we had but juſt ſhaken off his 
grievous Yoke, and when other Countries, owning 
the Juriſdiction of the Church of Rome, had receiv- 
ed the ſame under the Direction and by Authority 
of the Pope, it might have given a Handle to in- 
culcate the Doctrine of his Infallibility, ſince he 
could correct the Calendar, and made People leſs 
inclined to receive the Changes in Religion carried 
on in Oppoſition to his Authority and Influence: 
Not that there was any Force in the Argument, 
fairly conſidered, but becauſe it might give Occa- 
ſion to ſtrengthen ill grounded Prejudices. To 
have received it by foreign Authority would have 
been ſome Prejudice to the Reputation of our own 
Government; to have given Countenance to Er- 
rors, by receiving it at that Time, would have been 
blame-worthy: But now theſe Objectiors are en- 
tirely removed, and this has been thought, by the 
Wiſdom of the Nation, a convenient Time ta 
make the Alteratin. | 1 
Jer | ' 
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It has been conducted with all the Caution and 
Circumſpedtion poſſible : Care has been taken that 
no Man ſhould be injured in his Property by the 
Alteration: The Change is only in the Names of 
the Days; all Contracts continuing fixed to the -. 
ſame natural Days; all Obligations taking Effect 
at the ſame Diſtance of Time from their Com- 
mencement, that was intended and underſtood by 
the Parties at the Time of contracting. 

If we conſider the Subject Matter of this Law, the 
Nature of it, and the Authority on which it ſtood 
before, they will be found ſuch as may be altered 
and regulated by the Legiſlature: It was not at 
firſt appointed by a divine Command but by hu- 
man Authority, and contrived by the Art of Man; 
therefore, not only may, but ought to be correct- 
ed, if faulty, by the ſame Art; ſince Mankind are 
now greatly improved in all Sciences, but more 

- eſpecially in obſerving and calculating the Motions 
of the Heavenly Bodies. | 

The old Calendar was formed by the Skill of a 
heathen Philoſopher, and eſtabliſhed by the Au- 
thority of a Roman Emperor ſome Years before 
Chriſt - was born; and the Uſe of it admitted 
here by Cuſtom rather than enjoined by any ex- 
preſs Law: It is now corrected by the Skill of 
Chriſtian Philoſophers, and eſtabliſhed by the ſu- 
preme Authority of a Chriſtian Government agree- - 
ably to the Conſtitution of the Kingdom ; which 
ought to be of ſome Weight with us as Chriſtians, 
and Natives of this Iſland, to induce us to receive 
it the more readily, 

Its having been received before in other Parts of 
Europe, and now almoſt in all, has been made an 
Objection to it, becauſe ſome of thoſe Nations ac- 
knowledge the Pope's Authority, and retain the 
Errors of the Church of Rome. We cannot be too 

| >» T0. zealous 
I 
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2ealous againſt the Errors of Popery, or too cau- 
_ tious of admitting any Alteration in our Laws by 

foreign Authority; but to refuſe what is in itſelf 
right becauſe others admit the ſame, or to- reje& 
what is legally commanded by our proper Gover- 
nors becauſe other Kingdoms ſtill adhering to the 
Pope have eſtabliſhed the ſame in theirs, is very 
unreaſonable : We may, by the ſame Way of ar. 
guing, refuſe to believe in Chriſt as Mediator be- 
cauſe Papiſts believe the ſame; we may refuſe to 
allow that Juſtice ought to be adminiſtered in our 
Courts of Judicature becauſe other Nations require 
the ſame by their Laws. * 

In ſhort, there is every Obligation to bind us to 
a ready Compliance with the Act for correcting the 
Calendar that any human Law or Inſtitution can 
lay upon us. N My, 
The only plauſible Pretence that can be made 
againſt our Compliance is the Change of the Days 
whereon the Feaſts and Faſts of the Church were 
before obſerved : The Conſequence of this Altera- 
tion has been, that ſome People obſerve the old 
Chriſtmas, as it is moſt * abſurdly called, while 
others, in Compliance with the Laws of their 
Country, obſerve that Feſtival as the Calendar now 
directs, and as it ought to be: By this Means two 
Cbriſimaſſes are kept in one and the ſame Year. 
In the primitive Times there was a Diſpute 

about the Time of keeping Eaſter, ſome keeping 
it by one Rule, ſome by another: The Conſequence 


* Tt is to be wiſhed, that in all future Almanacks no 
old Chriſtmas, &c. ſhould be inſerted, but, eleven Days after 
the four Cardinal Points, the old 2yarter-day ſhould be put, 
and no more, unleſs they chuſe, that (in an adjoining Column, 
as in ſome former Almanacks) the Days of Old Style ſhould be 
ſet in their proper Order, without diſtinguiſhing any Days by 
the Names of the Saints, c. | 


of 


9 
of which was, that ſometimes * two Eaſters were 
kept in one and the ſame Year; ſome rejoicing in 
Remembrance of the ReſurreRion before others 
had finiſhed their Courſe of Faſting and Humilia- 
tion in Lent, eſpecially in Paſſion-week. This gave 
great Offence. to all pious Chriſtians, . and was 
thought of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to Chriſ- 

tianity, that it was the ſecond Queſtion, for its Im- 

rtance, which the great Council of Nice was con- 
vened to debate and decide. + Theſe Fathers ex- 
preſſed their Apprehenſions of Danger to the Church 
from keeping two Eaſters in one Year. This Dif- 
ference was then called, A grievous Diſorder, diſturb- 
ing the Peace of the Church; deſtructive to the Solem- 
nity of the Feſtival ;, creating Animoſities between the 
Members of the Church : And we may as well ap- 


* Socrates's Eccl. Hiſt, Book | 5 Chap. 8, 9. Bede, Book III. | 
Chap. 25. 4 FEES 


+ Becauſe it was by the Authority of this Council that the 


Rule for finding the Time of Eafter was eſtabliſhed, and this 
Diſpute decided, it will not be foreign to the Subject to ob- 
ſerve, from Euſebius, who was Member of the Council, that 
above two Hundred and fifty Biſhops met there from different 
Parts of the World ; ſome of them eminent for Learning and 
Eloquence ; ſome for Gravity and Holineſs of Life ; ſome for 
Conſtancy under Sufferings ; ſome venerable for their Age as 
well as Piety ; ſome had acquired great Honour, through Great- 
neſs of Parts, very early in Life. They had all been Witneſſes 
of, and ſome of them ſuffered in, the Dzoc/efian Perſecution, 
the cruelleſt that ever any People endured ; it laſted ten Years 
together, and ceaſed not above twelve Years before they met 
at Nice. It was held in leſs than three Hundred Years from the 
Death of our Saviour. We Can have no Doubt but they were 
fincere in their Profeſſions of No rn when they had per- 
ſevered ſteadily in the Faith in the worſt of Times; and lived 
ſo near the Days of the Apoſtles, that they had Opportunity to be 
well informed in the Doctrines and Precepts of their Religion. 
'The Decrees of the Council are declared valid in this Kingdom, 
by Act of Parliament, 1 Ez. c. xxxvi. Euſeb. Life of Confl. 
B. III. Socr. B. I. c. 8. Sozom. B. I. c. 16. Theod. B. I. c. io. 
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prehend the ſame Conſequences from keeping two 
Chriſtmaſſes, if it continues, In Order, therefore, 
to put an End to fo dangerous a Miſtake, I will 
lay before you ſome Reaſons why all ſhould con- 
form to the late Regulation in the Calendar, not- 
withſtanding the Alteration of the Time in keep- 

it. 

„ may obſerve in general of all the Feſtivals of 
the Church, that none of them owe their Original 
to a divine Inſtitution, or any Precept of Scripture. 
At the Time of the Reformation of Religion many 
Feſtivals, that had been before obſerved with great 
Strictneſs until that Time, were then aboliſhed, 
and none retained but thoſe that had their Riſe in 
the earlieſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church ; but 
more eſpecially ſuch as had ſame Relation to our 
Bleſſed Saviour, or his Apoſtles. 

The Seaſon of Chriſtmas, diſtinguiſhed by ſo ma- 
ny concurrent Holidays, was intended to comme- 
morate the Birth-of Chriſt : It was, probably, ap- 
Pointed, as near as could be diſcovered at the Time 
of its Inſtitution, according to the true Time on 
which it happened ; though ſome * differ in their 
Opinion of this. That it was fixed on the very 
Day of his Birth is by no Means clear, nor 1s it 
poſſible from the Nature of Things to prove it 
was; ſince it muſt be between thirty and forty 
Years after it happened, before his own Apoſtles 
and Diſciples looked on him as the Author of a 
new Religion; that is, nat till after his Reſurrec- 
tion. There muſt be ſome Difficulty to fix on the 
very Day, even at that Diſtance : Nor is it proba- 
ble that they were ſollicitous about the * Day, 


ſince it would, no Doubt, fully anſwer the Deſign 


* Mann in his Diſſertation, from the Courſe of ia, and 


Time of John Baptiſts Birth, produces * to prove 
that Chriſt was born in Spring: b 
0 
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of the Inſtitution to keep it by a yearly Remem-, 
| brance whether on the very Day or not. This 
may be ſaid ſuppoſing it to be obſerved as ſoon 
as Chriſtianity had, in*a Manner, its Exiſtence ; | 
whereas it may be doubted whether it. was inſtitu- 
CO e, re tt, 
Until the Time that the Church was eſtabliſned 
by the Civil Power under Conſtantine it was in a 
State of ſucceſſive Perſecutions : And it is not pro- 
bable that they had ſet Days for obſerving“ all their 
Feſtivals regularly till the Church enjoyed Peace, 
and had the Countenance of the Civil Rs ns per © 
which did not happen till about three Hundred 
Years after Chriſt, If this was the Caſe the Diffi- 
culty of knowing whether it was fixed on the very 
Day is greatly increaſed ; and, if we are not certain 
it was fo before, there can be no Harm if we ſup- 
„„ CT „ 
Many + Conjectures have been made about the 
Reaſons for placing the Days of St. Stephen, St. 
Jobn, and Innocents immediately after the Feaſt of 
the Nativity; that is, why. theſe rather than any 
others are commemorated at, that Time: But, 
whatever might be the true Reaſon of the Choice, 
it was never {uggeſted that the Days of their Birth, 
Martyrdom, or any other remarkable Incident of 
their Life or Death, concurred in Time with this. 
It was intended, by thus timing them, to add to 
the Solemnity of this high Feſtival ; as the Days 
immediately following the Days of his Reſurrection, 
and of the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt are diſtinguiſh-- 
ed by a peculiar Service, by Appointment of ſaitable 


* There is a Direction when to obſerve Chriſimas-Day, Epi- 
pbany, Lent, and Eafter, in Apoſti Conſt. Book V. 12. Zon. Edit. 
of the Councils. But the Date of theſe Conſtitutions ſeems 
doubtful. 1 

+ Wheatley in loc. 
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Portions of Scripture to be read, and are marked 
in the Calendar as Holidays to raiſe our Venera- 
tion for the Bleſſings. we commemorate on the 


foregoing Feſtivals. 


I have obſerved already that the Cardinal Points 
of the four Seaſons are.marked in the Calendar by 


_ diſtinguiſhed Holidays: This is done, probably, nat 


with any View of pointing out to us the preciſe Time 
when that happened which we deſign to commemo- 


rate, but to preſerve in us a conſtant Senſe of Devo» 


tion and Gratitude at proper Interyals throughout 
the Year; to make theſe diſtinguiſhed Days ſubſer- 


-vient to the more regular Adminiſtration of our Ci- 


vil Concerns; and, by a continued annual Succeſſion 
of the ſame Holidays, to habituate us to ſolemn Acts 
of Devotion through the whole Courſe of our Lives, 
Upon an Examination of the Calendar we can 
ſcarce help obſerving that to be the Deſign. 
Even the Place and Year of the Martyrdom of 
fome of the Saints are confeſſedly doubted of; and 
it is not credible that the very Day of any one of 
them could be 10 exactly kept in Rechembrance as 
to admit no Doubt about it at the Time of their In- 
te kes 
With Fae | to. all the Feſtivals it concerns us 
to be more ſ{ollicitqus about the Manner of obſerv- 
ing them than ſcrupulous to enquire whether they 
concur preciſely in 25 with the Fact we comme- 
morate: The former is of great Importance to Re- 
ligion, the latter ſavours more of Superſtition than 


, 


Devotion; the former tends to preſerve in us a 


grateful Senſe of the Bleſſing, or to raiſe in us Sen- 
timents ſuitable to the Occaſion; the latter ſerves 
rather to amuſe an idle Curioſity, or gratify a weak 
UVnderſtanding A Hp 

But, ſuppoſing the Day of the Nativity to have 
been fixed at firſt on the very Day of W 

N „ Birth, 


— 
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Birth, it is very obvious that this Day muſt Rave 
been greatly altered by the Error of eleven Minutes 
repeated Year by Year for ſo many Ages (as I have 
already explained it;) fince the bebe bl old Calendar 
was, 'as/it were, removed backwards the Space of 
about eleven Days from the true and real erde of 
the Year as meaſured: by the Sun: In Conſe 
of this the Day whereon this Feſtival was fi * 
inted to be was, with Reſpect to the 
| frm ndar, moved forward the ſame Number of D Ne ays z 
that is, Chᷣriſtmas-Day being at firſt appointed to be 
kept nearly on the Winter Solſtice, or ſhorteſt 
Day of the Year; the Day wheteon it was kept by 
the Old Style was eleven Days later, that is, eleven 
Days after the Solſtice; but by the New Style 
this Feſtival is brought back nearly to the fame 
preciſe Day whereon it was firſt deſigned to be ob- 
ſerved: Tf Conſcience, 'then; is any Way concern- 
ed to keep the very Day it obliges us to follow 
the New Style not the Old, ſince, without Doubt, 
that is moſt conformable to the firſt Inſtitution. 
The fame is alſo true concerning all the linmove- 
able Feſtivals ſet down in the Calendar. 
I come now to conſider the Placing of is Move- 
able Feaſts: The Timing of theſe depending on a- 
fer it will be ſufficient to ſpeak of that alone; but, 
the Timing of this depending on the Time whereon 
the Jewißß en was kept, chat muſt be fr 
8 
In Order to do this Gith Clearneſy: it is beer 
to obſerve that, from the Beginning of the World 
to the Time of the 1/raelites Departure out of Egypt 
chat is, for the Space of above two Thouſand five 
Hundred Years, it is generally agreed that the Be- 
ginning of the Fewiſh Year commenced in Autumn 
at the equal Diviſion of Day and Night. 
| 9.5 Pong: © At 
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At the Time, and upon Occaſion of that great 
Event God himſelf, by Moſes, fixed the Beginning 
ol the Jewiſp Eccleſiaſtical Year to the Month Abib, 
which Month was determined -or fixed by. the full 
Moon that happened upon, or next after, the vernal 
Equinox, the Seaſon directly oppoſite to that where - 
on the Jeiſb Year at firſt commenced: It was thus 
ſettled. by this Precept, in the xiith of Exodus: This 
Month ſball be to you the Beginning of Months, it 
ſhall be the firſt Month of the Year to you.— Ye ſhall 
| keep the Paſſover in the Month Abib (or Niſan 3) for 
in uhe Month Abib thou cameſt out from Egypt. 
The Jewiſh Year did not conſiſt of any certain 
Number of Days or Months, as the Julian, but 
ſometimes of twelve, ſometimes of thirteen Months, 
or Moons; for they counted their Months from 
new Moon to new Moon. 
„* Their Rule for adding a Month to the Year 
« was this: Whenever, according to the Courſe of 
the common Year, the fifteenth Day of Abib, or 
« Niſan, happened to fall before the Ber of their 
« vernal Equinox, then they added a Month, and 
the Paſchal Solemnity was thereby carried on 
one Month farther into the Year, and all the 
« other Feſtivals with it.” This was done by Au- 
thority of the High Prieſt. | 
It was, by divine Appointment, commiaded 
that the Paſſover ſhould begin on the fourteenth 
Day of their Month Abib, or Niſan; that is, the 
fourteenth Day was the Day of the- Preparation 
whereon the Paſchal Lamb was offered as a Type 
of the Mei ab's Death, about three o' Clock in the 
Afternoon. On the — of the fame Day, at tlie 
Setting; of the Sun, the Feaſt of the- Paſſover, which 
was allo called he Feaft of Paeavened mW be · 


pid Cone, Pref. | 
gun: 


gan: This Feaſt laſted ſeven Days, from the 
Evening of the fourteenth to the yenivg of the. 
twenty-firſt of the Moon. 

The Feſtival of Zafter was ſertled according to 


the Feaſt, and not the Preparation of the Paſſover z 
for, on the Day, of the Preparation Chriſt was of- 


— 


fered upon the Altar of the Croſs. The Feaſt of 


the Paſſover laſting ſeven Days Eaſter-Day was 
appointed to be on the Sunday that happened with- 
in the ſeven Days of the Feaſt of the Paſſover, or 

Feaſt. of unleavened Bread; that is, from the f. 
teenth to the one and twentieth Day of the Moon 
that was full upon, or next after the vernal ws 
nox, and never on the fourteenth. ._ \ 


Agreeably to this, the Rule for finding Eaſter i * 


— in the new Tables and Calendar; for the 


vernal Equinox being found by Obſervation to 


be on the twenty-firſt of March, and the Calendar 
being ſo adjuſted to the Courſe of the Sun that it 


will: always, for the Future, be nearly the. ſame, 


the Rule ſays, That Eaſter-Day is always the firſt 
Sunday een the full Moon which happens upon, or 


next after, the twenty-firſt Day of March. But, be- 


cauſe the OED Day or full Moon, on which 
the Paſchal Lamb was offered and our Saviour 
crucified, may happen to be on Sunday, it is fur- 
ther added, . Pat if the full Moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Eaſter-Day is the Sunday after. It is the 
more- 'neceflary to obſerve this, becauſe there was 


* Offering the Paſchal Lamb was the Preparation the Fealk 


was the Memorial of their Deliverance, which Feaſt laſted ſe- 


yen Days. Their Children were preſerved by ſprinkling the 
Blood of the Lamb on the Door-poſts, and Pharaoh's deſtroyed 


in the Night whilſt the 1/-ae/ites were feaſting ; they departed on 


the next, i. e. the fifteenth. Accordingly, Exod. xii. ver. 6, 
the Appointment to kill; ver. 8, to feal on it at Night; ver, 
14, 17, 18, 19, the Day of departing, whereof the Feaſt was 
the Memori 


icrmerly 
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(46). 


formerly a Diſpute among; Chriſtians whether Ea. 


fer- Day was ever to be obſerved on the fourteenth 
of the — For though the Feaſt of the Paſſo- 


ver began on the Evening of the fourteenth, yet it 


was judged to be too near a Conformity to the 
Jews to commemorate the Reſurrection of Chriſt 


on that Day, though it happened on Sunday. This 


Rule, in the new Calendar, is agreeable to the # 
Determination of the Council of Nice, and to the 
general Practice of the Church of Chriſt, from the 
very Day of his Reſurrection, as the Fathers of 
that Council and Conſtantine declare in their Epiſ. 
tles to the Churches, Den e them the Deci- 
wn of this Hons. wa: THF: Aon 


e + The 
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ſerved, but is referred to in ſubſequent Councils. and the Epiſ- 


tles already mentioned; by both it appears to have been, that 
all Churches ſhould obſerve it on one and the ſame Da „ not 
after the Manner of the Jews, but according to the 1 Prac- 
tice of moſt Churches from the very Day of the Reſurrection: 
The Hiſtorians name the p articular Coke by whoſe 1 
ple all the reſt were to 15 governed. 2 oo abort ore, Can, 
Apoſt. VII. Council of Autioch, Can. 1. A Book 
V. 16. Conncit of Carthage, Can. 56, 79. 

What was the primitive Practice before the are of that 
Council may he learned from 21085 B. VII. c. 32; it was, that 
Eafter ſhould be kept on the firſt Month of the Teils Vear, as 
before explained. Bede gives a very full and clear State of the 
Queſtion about Eaſler, as debated in Britain from the Year Six- 
r and three to its ſinal Deciſion: It appears to have 

een, not whether Eafter-Day ſhould be kept on the fourteenth 
of the Month, whatever Day of the Week it ſhould happen to 
be on, but on what Sunday; i. e. Whether it ſhould be kep on 
the fourteenth if jt happened on a Sunday, or on the dad 
following, Quem tamen (Diem Paſche) et Fm non ſent je 
in Luna quartadecima' tum Fullzis,” ut quidam fed in 


Ar Dominica, alia tamen quam decebat Heb bk. blo Aba 
It ſeems to me very probable that thoſe Eaſtern Churches, 
which differed from the general Practice (referred to above) 
were not 2yartedecimans in any other Senſe of the Word than 
we e the ancient 9 Scots, and Jriſh to have 1 : 
ce 


on "— — II 


/ 


rr 


„ 
4 The Rule in the late Calendar is generally ac- 
knowledged to be erroneous, and therefore no Ex- 
ception can be made Why the primitive Rule ſhould 
not be reſtored for finding Eaſter * by a more 
cotrect Equinox and Full of the Moon: But if 


this primitive Rule had been revived without reform- = 
ing the Calendar, which was continually moving 


backward (as I have obſerved already,) the Conſe- 
quence would have been that, in Proceſs of Time, 
the two Feſtivals oſ Chriſtmas and Eafter would 
have been obſerved on one and the ſame Day 
It is further provided by the + late Regulation of 
the Calendar, that it ſhail be ſubje to no future 
Errors by Exceſs or Defect. It is contrived that | 
the former Error ſhould be remedied, without a- 
ny ſenſible Alteration, by this eaſy Rule. Every 


hundredth Year, by the former Calendar conſiſt- 


PR 


ing of Three-hundred ſixty-ſix Days, commonly: 
called Leap- Vears; it is appointed by the new 
Style, that every hundredth Year for three Succeſ- 
fions ſhall be common Years of Three-hundred 
ſixty- five Days only ; and every fourth Hundredth 
Year of Three-hundred ſixty- ſix Days, or a Leap- 
Year ; and ſo ſucceſſively to all future Generations. 


This will prevent the former Error, and keep the 


ance they defend their Cuſtom by the Example and Tradition 
of the Eaſtern Churches, and of St. John. This Tradition had 


its Riſe with the firſt Planting -&& Chriſtianity amongſt them, 
which was before the Conncil of Mer. 


„ 


+ The Council of Nice made no Tables for finding of Ea. 
flex ; but Notice of the Time was ſent early to other Churches 
by the Biſhop of Alexandria, Aſtronomy being then better un- 
derſtood in Eeypr than elſewhere. ” At laſt; 7h-ophilus Biſhop 


of Alexandria made à Table of One-hundred Years for Theo- 


dofius ; then his Sucerſſor Cyril made one of Ninety-five Years ; 
this Dionyſus Exiguus continued down below the Year Seven- 
hundred. See Bede. See alſo Dr. Holder, Pag. 92. | 
* Ey/. B. VII. C. zz. se 
+ See the Act. 7 2 
Calendar, 


Calendar, as near as may be, to the Courſe of the 
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Sun; and the Feſtivals to their proper Seaſons and 
appointed Days, agreeably to their firſt Inſtitu- 
tion. g | og 
The Tables for finding the true full Moons by 
the Golden Numbers, or Cycle of nineteen Years, 
(* which were made by a falſe Calculation in the old 
Calendar, and which was one Cauſe. of the Errors 
of the late Rule for finding of Eaſter) are alſo. 


OFT FIC OE WIR oo WR * 


_ rectified in the new Calendar, and all future Er. 


rors prevented, not only for the preſent, but to all 


future Generations, by the general Tables, as far 


as it can be; theſe Tables directing us to find the 
true Paſchal full Moon as accurately as its Courſes 
will admit of without immediate Obſervations at, 
or near the Times that they happen upon. 


The ſeveral Cycles explained by Prid. 229—237, were 
intended that, after the Expiration of ſuch Cycles, the ſame 
new Moons, the ſame. full Moons, and the ſame Dominical 
Letters, and the ſame Times of Eaſter, would all come over 

ain in the ſame Order of Time, as in the former Cycle, and 
10 on in all following Cycles for ever. And accordingly they 
would have done ſo, had the ſame new Moons and full Moons 
come over again at the ſame Point of Time in every Cyele of 
the Moon with the ſame Exactneſs, as every Dominical Letter 
did again in every Cycle of the Sun. But the nineteen Lunar 
Years, and ſeven intercalated Lunar Months, of which this 
Cycle confiſted, falling ſhort of nineteen Julian Years by one 
Hour, twenty-ſeven Minutes, and forty Seconds, hence it hath 
followed, that in every one of the Years of theſe Nineteen- 
years-cycles the new Moons and full Moons have happened 
juſt ſo much ſooner each Month, than in the ſame Years of the 
Cycle immediately preceding: And hereby it hath come to 
paſs, that after the Elapſing of ſo many Rounds of that Cycle, 
as have revolved from the Time of the Nicene Council to the 
preſent Year 1716, the new Moons and full Moons in the Hea- 
vens, have anticipated the new Moons and full Moons in the 
Calendar of our Common- Prayer Book (or Old Style) four 
Days and ten Hours and à Half, becauſe the new Moons and 
full Moons are there ſtated not according to the preſent Times, 
e Ae to the Times of that Council. Prid, Page. 236, 

ol. II. „ | 


Now 
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Now having gone through the more perplexed 
and intricate Part of this Diſcourſe, which the Na- 
ture of the Subject muſt unavoidably make fo to 
Perſons not ſkilled in Aſtronomy; give me Leave 
to lead you through a more pleaſing Scene, and 
ſuggeſt to you ſuch Thoughts and Reflections, as a 
wiſe and good Man would make on reviewing the 
whole. | 1 | 

In reflecting on the preſent Subject, we mult turn 
our Thoughts from Earth to Heaven, where the 
Eye ranges unconfined, and the moſt ſimple Ob- 
ſerver muſt ſee with Admiration the Greatneſs 
and Glory of his Maker. The Heavens, even to 
him, muſt declare the Glory of God, and the Fir- 
mament ſhew his Handy-work. But to the Philo- 
ſopher the Scene is greatly enlarged ; the Immenſi- 
ty of thoſe Bodies; the Wiſdom and Contrivance 


of their Diſpoſitions ; the Regularity of their Mo- 


tions; their wonderful Continuance for many ſuc- 
ceſſive Ages in the ſame State; their taking the ſame 
regular Paths, meaſuring immenſe Spaces with the 
moſt punctual Exactneſs, anſwering thereby the 
Deſigns of Providence, and contributing to the 
common Good and Beauty of the Univerſe, but 
eſpecially ſerving the Uſe, and employing the 
Thoughts of Man: Theſe cannot but convince him 
that God, who made them, 1s a Being of infinite 


Power, of infinite Wiſdom, of infinite Goodneſs. 


On the other Hand, if we reflect on the Facul- 


ties and Improvements of the human Mind, which 


is able to meaſure Bodies placed at ſo immenſe a 


Diſtance; to trace their Motions through all theſe 


intricate Paths; and to calculate with ſurpriſing Ex- 
actneſs, in what Time they perform their deſtined 
Courſes; to apply this Knowledge to the Uſe of 
Civil Life, in meaſuring Years, „ 

„ uc- 


Succeſſion of Time to the Jon Ny" Duration vaſt of 
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to come; it muſt afford us a freſh Object of Admi. 
ration and Praiſe. It will force us to wp that if 
we have great Reaſon to acknowledge unfathoma. 


ble Wiſdom and Power, diſcoverable in one Plant, 
| how much more in one Animal, in all of them, but 


eſpecially in Man ? He appears deſigned to Func. 
tions far more various, and more noble; to con- 
template the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies. To 
deſpiſe the Improvements made by their Labour 
is to reject Copies taken from the Works of God 
by rejecting a Calendar formed on the Plan dif- 
covered to us in the Motions of ſo ſtupendous a 
Fabric. 

| When we ſee the Vallies ſand ſo thick with Corn, 


that they laugh and ſing, as the Royal Pſalmiſt 


expreſſes himſelf, we admire the Skill of the Huſ- 


bandman, and are thankful to him for his Induſ- 


try, being ſenſible the Earth will not yield its In- 
creaſe without Culture and Improvement. We 
are often Witneſſes of the Labour he undergoes, 
the Watchfulneſs of his Attendance, and the con- 
tinued Succeſſion of his Toils. But the Philoſo- 


pher acting in a more retired Scene, his Mind 


rather than his Body being employed in the Re- 
ſearches he is obliged to make, we are leſs ſenſi- 


ble of his Pains ; we are unthankful for his Im- 


13 ; we refuſe the Benefits he would con- 
er upon us, not knowing how many ſleepleſs 
Nights he paſſes in watching the Motions of the 
ls Bodies ; the deep Attention he muſt give 

to make the moſt exact and difficult Calculations. 
A tolerable Proficiency in Arithmetic, a moderate 


Skill in Geometry and Algebra, are eſteemed lau- 
dable Improvements and uſeful Accompliſhments 


in. other Men 3 but the higheſt 3 - 
theſe . 
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ledge the Goodneſs of God, in making ſo plentiful 
a Proviſion for the uſeful Accommodations and Or- 
naments as well as Neceſſaries of human Life, by 


the various Progreſs he has taught us to make in the 


ſeveral Profeſſions, each in its proper Sphere contri- 
buting to the common Good. Let us thankfully re- 
ceive their Improvements in their proper Calling, 
their Labours for the Good of Society. Of the Body 
Politic, as well as of the Natural, it may be faid, 
The Whole is not one Member, but many. The Eye 
cannot ſay unto the Hand, I have no Need of thee ; 
nor again the Head to the Feet, I have no Need of 


you. Nay, much more, thoſe Members of the Body 


which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſſary. God hath 


ſet the Members, every one of them, in the Body as 


it hath pleaſed him; having given more Honour to 
that Part that lacked. He diſpoſes the ſeveral 


Members of Civil Society for various Functions 


and Employments, by the various Endowments 
and peculiar Turn of their Genius and Diſpoſitions. 
The Men of Learning he hath appointed to make 
Improvements in the liberal Arts; the Unlearned 
to enjoy the Benefit of their Improvements with 
Thankfulneſs: The Legiſlature he hath appointed 
to frame uſeful Laws for the Good of Society; 

Subjects he hath enjoined to yield Obedience to 
theſe Laws; theſe mutually contribute to the com- 
mon Benefit, nor can any one of them ſuſpend or 


remit their peculiar Duties and Employments 


without bringing the Whole into Diſorder, and af- 
fecting every Member in particular. 8 
The 


meſe is 2 1 than a Preparatich to excel in the Ws * | 
Aſtronomy, by Skill in which the Faule: 
in the Calendar have been found out and correct. 
Reflecting on theſe Things all Ranks and De- "0 
grees of Men ſhould be excited humbly to acknow- - 3 


The Object of the Law now under Conſidergh 
on is the Regulation of the Calendar for the Can 
veniency of Civil Life; it has been ſhewn'to by 
both uſeful and neceſſary; it is hurtful to no ons 
Member of the Society; our Liberty is no Way af 
fected by it; particular Care has been taken that 
Man's Property ſhould be hurt by the Alteration 
the Change in the Time of obſerving the Feaſts and 
Faſts, in Conſequence of the Reformation in the 
Calendar, has been ſhewn not only conſiſtent with 
the primitive Deſign of their Inſtitution, but, in 


conformable to the Decrees of a general Council, ane 


the Practice of the Church in the primitive Times; 
the Authority by which it is enacted, is the Legil- 


Sake; and he that reſiſts this Power, by refuſing 
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ſome Inſtances, and thoſe the moſt material, more 


lature of this Kingdom, which we are bound to o- 
bey, not only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience 


to ſubmit to its Laws and Injunctions, in ſo reaſon- 
able an Inſtance, reſiſteth the Ordinance of God. 
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